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Gold in the I 

PROGRESS OF A 

G 0LD is being mined in New 
Guinea and Fiji to add to 
the Empire’s stock of the 
precious metal from South 
Africa and elsewhere. 

New Guinea is beginning once 
again to make plans for the 
production of gold in its remote 
interior where, before the’Japan- 
ese invasion, new townships were 
springing up in. the Morobe gold 
fields. The gold mines there 
can only be reached by aero¬ 
plane, and every piece of 
machinery has to go by air. 

Over seven thousand feet up 
in the midst of dense forests, 
before 1937 only a few hardy 
prospectors had struggled on 
foot through the thick jungle 
from 'Salamaua on the Gulf of 
Huon. New Guinea carriers 
demanded £10 bonus for every 
journey, so perilous were the 
ravines on the 35-mile track. 

A bold venturer flew into the 
jungle in a small plane and 
landed perilously in a tiny clear¬ 
ing—the first airfield in this land 
of the stone age. In the next 
twelve years a regular service 
was built up by New Guinea 
Airways. Turbines, dynamo, 
gold-washing apparatus, re¬ 
frigerators, sections of buildings 
were all carried up by air, and 
many millions of pounds worth 
of gold were carried out by air. 
Then came the Japanese threat 
to New Guinea, and from the 
forests scores of pioneer miners 
were evacuated from Morobe. 
Now they are going back again. 

In Fiji the far-sighted organ- 


A deputation from her Govern¬ 
ment has recently been in 
England in the hope of securing 
aid for troubled Hungary. 

They are not the first of their 
nation to visit us in quest of 
sympathy. Last century, when 
Hungary was the victim of bitter 
oppression by Austria, Louis Kos¬ 
suth, the heroic Hungarian 
patriot, spent several years as an 
honoured exile in England. The 
sufferings of his countrymen 
were remembered, too, with 
startling effect when the 
Austrian General Hayna, who 
had treated the Hungarians 
with brutality, visited London. 
Desiring to see a. brewery at 
work, he . paid a visit to a 
famous one. The workers knew 
about him, and, denouncing him 
as a .“butcher,” hastened his 
departure with brooms. He left 
England next day! 

But English sympathy with 
Hungarians was revealed long 
before these events. The very 
first student known by name at 
Oxford University was a Hun¬ 
garian. He appears in the 
records as “Nicholas, a Hun¬ 
garian, clerk,” which was the 
name given of old to a scholar. 
And Nicholas had for his patron 
no less a person than our 
Richard Lionheart, who is shown 
to have paid half a mark a week 
for the maintenance of Nicholas. 

acific Islands 

NEW INDUSTRY 

isation of one man, E. C. 
Theodore, has provided employ¬ 
ment for 1200 Fijians in the. 
Vatukoular goldfields, and by 
their labour over £6,000,000 
worth of gold has been torn ’ 
from the hillsides. Much of the ’ 
Fijian gold goes to the United 
States and helps to maintain 
British credit there. 

Fijian gold miners have learned 
how to handle modem mining 
tools, and this British colony is 
proud of the fact that its gold 
mines are under the control of 
Fijians. All the miners live in 
modern villages and are paid 
good wages. Besides providing 
supplies of the world’s most 
sought-after metal these Fiji 
miners are helping their country 
to break away from its depend-' 
ence on one main industry—the 
sugar cane. 

On Board (Plastic) 

A recent use of plastics has 
been for the decks of ships, 
hitherto made of teak, yellow 
pine, or white oak, spotlessly 
clean and scrubbed. In the ships 
of tomorrow we shall find plastic 
decks made of coarse vegetable 
fibres, such as those of the coco¬ 
nut or the pineapple, bonded 
into a web with rayon fibres. 
This shaped mass is dipped into 
a thick plastic syrup and con¬ 
verted into solid planks under 
heat and great pressure. The 
planks, fireproof and practically 
indestructible, have a polished 
finish, and are then bolted to the 
deck plates. 


Happy Ramblers 


/\B0VE are the first ramblers to 
blaze the trail of Pennine 
Way, a 200-mile ramblers’ 
track from the Cheviots to the 
Peak. Below, at a demonstra¬ 
tion in favour of National Parks, 
ramblers are passing through 
Derbyshire’s Cave Dale. 


Nicholas of 
Hungary, Clerk 


Schoolboys Explore 
Newfoundland 


Mapping the Unknown Wilds 

TsJext year that splendid organisation of adventure-loving 
1 ~ schoolboys, the Public Schools Exploring Society, is to 
make its first expedition since the war. 


About 100 boys from public 
and secondary schools, including 
selected Boy Scouts and cadets 
from the Youth services aged 
between 16 and 19, will leave 
for Newfoundland during the 
summer holidays, and under the 
leadership of skilled officers of 
the Navy, Army, and RAF 
they will, make an expedition 
into the wild and little-known 
interior of the great island and 
live the hard life of explorers. 

. Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey, 
Chairman of the Society, has 
made an appeal for funds to 
help those boys who have 
excellent qualifications for the 
adventure, but lack the money 
for the expenses, which will 
amount to about £100 per head. 

Fending For Themselves 

The Public Schools Exploring 
Society was founded in 1932 
by Surgeon-Commander Murray 
Levick with the object of teach¬ 
ing boys the elements of the 
explorer’s work and thus forming 
a band of adventure-seeking 
pioneers. He planned to take boys 
into the wilds and show them 
how to fend for themselves, en¬ 
couraging in them the spirit 
of adventure and the desire to 
become physically fit and tough. 

Early in- the Society’s life he 
took, 30 boys to the dark un¬ 
trodden forests of Finnish Lap- 
land, where they made a 12-day 
non-stop journey,' finding their 
way by compass and covering 150 
miles, carrying their food, 
cooking stores, and sleeping 


quarters on their backs, and 
collecting specimens for the 
Natural History Museum. 

In following years larger groups 
of schoolboys went to New¬ 
foundland. Many parts of the 
interior of the huge Island, 
which is three times the size 
of Holland, are unexplored 
wilderness. The 52 schoolboys 
who formed the Society's first 
expedition there plunged into 
these rugged, deserted regions 
and mapped the headwaters of 
the Gander River and found the 
true course of one of its little- 
known tributaries. Their work 
was a real triumph, for the map 
they made wjis used by the 
Government in forming a game 
reserve. 

The Society’s expeditions con¬ 
tinued in Newfoundland, where 
these adventurous holiday- 
explorers “lived rough” in the 
silent wilderness. It can be 
truly said that the exploration 
of unknown or little-known New¬ 
foundland has been largely 
carried out by.British schoolboys. 

Many of these boys who served 
afterwards in the Forces have 
testified how their training as 
explorers helped them to face 
the problems of active service. 

Now the call to peacetime 
adventure sounds again, and it 
is inspiring to hear that the 
Society has received hundreds of 
letters from our adventurous lads 
of today, keen to join next year’s 
expedition to Newfoundland and 
know the excitement, interest— 
and hardship—of real exploring. 
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America Stands by Britain 

Working Together For Prosperity 

Dy their approval of the British Loan Agreement signed by the 
" British and American Governments last year—and promptly 
approved by our Parliament—the U S Congress has assured the 
world that the US is as eager to Foster mankind’s progress as 
she was to crush its would-be enslavers. 

■ To understand the meaning of 
this loan of £937,500,000 to 
Britain it is important.to recall 
how Britain goes about her day- 
to-day business. In peace and 
war we import from the U S and 
other lands great quantities of 
food and tobacco and raw 
materials—iron ore, oil, cotton, 
timber, and so on—to feed our¬ 
selves, to enjoy a motor ride, and 
to turn out the goods we need— 
a needle or a Queen Elizabeth. 
But just as a British shopkeeper 
would not be satisfied unless he 
was paid in pounds or shillings 
or pence, so the American mer¬ 
chant must be paid in dollars. 


Our Future 
Cities 

r JViE Royal Pine Art Commis¬ 
sion, appointed to give advice 
from an artistic point of view 
about new buildings or develop¬ 
ments, has made its seventh 
report. 

The Commission 'consists of a 
number of our leading architects 
under the chairmanship of Lord 
Crawford. 

Their work is of the greatest- 
importance for the future of 
Britain, if it is to be a land of 
graceful buildings. They have 
already given excellent advice on 
a large number of new building 
projects, such as, for example, 
the re-designing of the buildings 
round Regent’s Park, London, 
many of which were damaged in 
the war. They gave advice, 
which .happily was taken, in the 
building of new power stations at 
Bromborough, Ipswich, Poole, 
and Croydon, and on the design 
for the New House of Commons. 

Valuable Advice 

"Their advice was even sought 
in the matter of restoring the 
Auberge de Castille, Malta, the 
princely building erected by the 
old Knights of Malta, which 
dominates the little city of 
Valetta. They have given advice 
on such matters as the design of 
street lamp standards, on new 
bridges and viaducts, new naval 
buildings, new buildings at the 
University of Durham, town 
planning schemes generally, and 
the reconstruction of Canterbury 
and the City Of London. 

To all v\tho are concerned about 
the beauty of our future cities, it 
is a cause of regret that the 
Royal Fine Art Commission has 
not more than mere advisory 
powers. 

No important building should 
be erected in this country unless 
its plans have been approved by 
the Royal Pine Art Commission. 

The soul of a people cannot 
develop if they live among ugly 
structures. 

The 25-lb Tooth 

Qn the East Coast erosion con¬ 
tinues to slice off bits . of 
England as it long has done, and 
near Cromer the bad old process 
continues. 

In" the last year the Cromer 
Forest Bed at Mundesley has 
been' further exposed by a fall of 
the cliff, which .has caused alarm 
to those who dwell not far 
enough from the edge to feel 
safe. It is some compensation to 
the geologists, if not. to the resi¬ 
dents, that from the exposed sur¬ 
face remains of extinct elephants 
have been dug, among them a 
tooth weighing 25 lbs, which is 
only one pound lower than the 
record. Also mentioned are 
relics of other extinct creatures, 
of a warmer climate, and the 
“ sabre-toothed tiger ” is : men¬ 
tioned among them. This “tiger" 
was probably a lion. 


What We Sell Abroad 

Now, the great problem facing 
all those who wish to buy things 
in America is how to get 
American dollars. Before 1939 
this was relatively easy, for we 
could sell to the Americans, or 
other nations for that matter, 
our excellent products such as 
cloth or radios or ships, or 
bridges. The dollars which 
British goods brought in were 
used to pay the distant suppliers 
for the commodities we needed.. 

When the war broke out no 
such thing was possible, for 
although the world still cried out 
for British goods, our factories 
had switched over to making 
guns and tanks, shells and 
planes. The export trade was 
reduced to almost nothing. True, 
during that time we got our raw 
materials and food from America 
under the Lend-Lease system, 
which meant that no immediate 
payment was required. But now 
that peace has come back again 
and things have to be paid for in 
cash we find that ‘'our till is 
emptied of dollars.” 

It will take some three to five 
years to adapt our factories to 
peacetime needs and regain our 
old markets, and meantime 
Britain must have food and raw 
materials to get on with work. 
America, keen to help her hard- 
hit Ally and bearing in mind that 
Britain is by far her most im¬ 
portant foreign customer, has 
therefore agreed to lend her, 
without charging interest on 
them for 5J- years, 3750 million 
dollars to enable Britain to buy 
in America all she needs. 

As we pay for what America 
sends us by what we send her it 
may be that we shall not need 
the full loan. On December 31, 
1951, our debt will be calculated, 
and we shall begin to pay it back, 
—with interest at two per cent if 
we can afford it—in annual 
sums for fifty years. 

Freeing World Trade 

In return for this loan we 
have agreed to give America's 
goods 'equal rights of entry 
with those from other countries, 
and to join forces with her in 
setting up an organisation to 
make world trade more free. 

Shortages, restrictions, and 
rationing cannot of course end 
forthwith, but thanks to this 
loan they will end much sooner; 
and the harder we work and the 
less we draw from the U S till the 
sooner will prosperity return. 


Swan-Upping 

Again 

iJ^he ancient annual ceremony 
of swan-upping has been in 
full swing on the River Thames. 
Swan-upping is, however, much 
more than a ceremony. 

The swans on the Thames 
above Putney are owned by the 
King and by the Dyers’ and 
Vintners’ Companies, and each 
owner has a Swan Master. They 
happen to be three brothers: 
Mr F. T. Turk (the King’s Swan 
Master), Mr H. E. Turk, and 
Mr R. H. Turk, and their job is 
to catch all the cygnets and clip 
their flight feathers so that they 
’ will remain on their Thames 
home. 

The Swan Masters employ ex¬ 
pert scullers to manoeuvre the 
skiffs in which they travel on 
their swan-upping mission. Only 
by quick turns of the skiffs can 
the Turk brothers catch the 
young swans and deal with them. 

Our Oldest School 
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World News Reel 



King’s School, Canterbury, which is 
over 1300 years old, recently received 
a new Royal Charter from the King. 
Above, boys are seen on the famous 
stairway with its Norman portico. 

Making the 
Home-Makers 

JJuman happiness is based on 
the home, but unless a home 
is efficiently managed it is diffi¬ 
cult for those who belong to it to 
be contented, and for the boys 
and girls in it to grow into 
healthy useful citizens. During 
the war most of our young 
women have been serving or 
doing work of national value 
away from their homes, and so 
have not had the chance to learn 
the many crafts necessary to a' 
successful wife and mother. 

To help these young women— 
and others—the Ministry of 
Education has asked all local 
education authorities to organise 
instruction in Homecraft. In 
our schools and youth organisa¬ 
tions many of us are already 
learning about this tremendously 
important subject; now others 
are to be given the opportunity 
of gaining this knowledge. 

The Ministry suggests that 
young women about to be 
married should be offered full¬ 
time - courses lasting from two 
to four weeks. For married 
women there should be part-time 
courses, lectures, and demon¬ 
strations. Instruction should 
include: cookery, planning the 
daily work of the house, house¬ 
hold -budgeting, lighting and 
heating, sanitation and water 
supply, needlework and dress¬ 
making, infant welfare, care of 
children, health. 


POCKET SUNDIALS. A Ger¬ 
man firm in the British zone is 
manufacturing 10,000 pocket 
sundials a month to overcome 
the shortage of watches. 

One million, cases of Canadian 
tinned salmon, 48 million lbs,'are 
to be exported to Britain: 

A Russian Red Cross delega¬ 
tion attended the recent League 
of Red’ Cross Societies confer¬ 
ence at Oxford. 

CANADA’S SIX. The Canadian 
delegation to the Peace Confer¬ 
ence will consist of six repre¬ 
sentatives- led by Mr Mackenzie 
King. 

The Faroe Islands are now 
linked by air with Denmark .and 
Britain. 

Television signals from the 
Alexandra Palace, London, have 
been picked up in Berlin, 600 
miles away. 

WIND IN A FROLIC. In 

Jersey recently a whirlwind lifted 
trays of potatoes stacked in the 
fields to a height of 12 feet; 
empty barrels were swept up to 
50 feet, and haycocks to about 
350 feet. 

Britain is to make a grant of 
£20,000,000 to Malta for the repair 
of war damage. . This is in addition 
to the gift of £10,000,000 made 
in 1942. ‘■ 


The U S Department of Agri¬ 
culture is to buy a further 
3,562,000 lbs of frozen eggs to be 
sent to Britain. 

RUSSIAN HARVEST. It is 
expected that the harvest in 
Eastern Russia and Siberia will 
equal that of 1938, which was the 
best for 25 years. 

The Cathedral of St Stephen at 
Vienna, which was set on fire by 
the retreating Nazis, is being re¬ 
built by German prisoners-of-war. 

The value of the Hungarian 
p engo, which before the war 
was about a shilling, was re¬ 
cently estimated at three million 
to the shilling. There is noio no 
exchange rate for the pengo. 

WHEAT RECORD. America’s 
aim of shipping about 6,100,000 
tons of grain for the first six 
months of this year has been ful¬ 
filled. Between July 1 last year 
and July 15, 1946, about 11,270,000 
tons of wheat were exported from 
the U S—a record. 

The Hermann Goering steel 
works at Linz in Austria has been 
handed over to the Austrian 
Government by , the American 
occupation authorities. The plant 
is now called the United Iron 
and Steel Works. During the war 
17,000 workers were employed 
there and one million tons of 
ingot steel a, year were pro¬ 
duced. 


Home News Reel 


WORLD’S BEST A Constable 
painting of Stratford. Mill, on 
the River Stour, which the' 
President of the Royal Academy 
has called “the World’s 1 best 
landscape,” was sold at auction 
to Mr Walter Hutchinson, who; 
intends to give it to the'nation,' ' 

Milland .Place, Liphook, Hamp¬ 
shire, has been opened as- the 
home of the Dalcroze Training 
College of Eurhythmies for 1 
dancing and exercises. 

Mrs J. H. Tennant, CH, who 
has just passed away, was a lead¬ 
ing welfare worker• for 50 years. 
She tvas one of the first women 
factory inspectors appointed by 
the Home Office. 

LIFE LINE. Bathers of Folke¬ 
stone who get into difficulties 
will in future have a line thrown 
out to them by pistol rocket 
apparatus. 

About 200 Czech and Slovak 
children are staying in Britain 
for three months. Each of them 
has either been in a concentration 
camp or has lost a near relative 
killed by the Nazis. 

Tewkesbury Town Council have 
purchased the ancient Abbey 
Mill featured in the novel John 
Halifax, Gentleman. 

GIRLS WIN. In a stock- 
judging competition at Chatteris, 
Land'Army girls from Newton 
Hall, Cambridgeshire, beat 
farmers’ sons, 

The British Museum Print Room 
has been enriched by the gift of 
1250 drawings by Old Masters 
known as The Fenwick Collec¬ 
tion. It includes many once 
owned by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


At Leagrave, near Luton, pre¬ 
fabricated houses that normally 
require two hours to be erected 
hgve_ in some cases been put up 
in 45 minutes. 

FARES PLEASE.'- London 
Transport issue 3| million ljd 
tickets every day.. 

At New College, Oxford, students 
are being accommodated in Army- 
type huts, each, holding . 60 
students... 

Men workers in agriculture are 
now receiving a. minimum , ivage 
of £4 for a working week of 
48 hours. Women over 21 receive 
£3. 

Among, the relics of first cen¬ 
tury Roman houses, found on a 
blitzed site . in Gutter Lane, 
Cheapside, London, were pieces of 
Gaulish pottery bearing - the 
names of the potters who made 
them,. . - 1 r, • ■ , • . . 

YOUNG MONTY, Lance- 
Corporal David Montgomery 
stood in the ranks of the Win¬ 
chester College Junior Training 
Corps When it was inspected 
recently- by.’ his, father,..Field- 
Marshal. Viscount Montgomery. 

7’7ie. Government offer a prize 
of , £500 to British' artists in a 
competition for a design for the 
reverse of the -.1939-45 War 
Medal. - 

FARE PLAY. At a recent 
London, Transport gala a con¬ 
ductor’s ticket-punching 'cham¬ 
pionship was held. 

The ; Board of Trade receives 
nearly a million letters a month, 
twenty times, as many as before 
the war. 


Youth News Reel 


JJoys Brigade officers -who 
attend the Council Meetings 
in Edinburgh in September- will 
be greeted at Holyrood Palace by- 
the Lord Provost; 

The Plymouth Youth Hostel, 
just opened, is the 21st In the 
Devon and Cornwall Region. The 
new hostel, Belmont. House, Stok?, 
Plymouth, has been acquired by 
lease, and the Y H A appeal for 
£7500 to purchase and equip it.' 1 

For saving the life of a boy 
who had cut his foot .on a piece 


of glass, Seoul John■ Landreth 
of Newcastle has been aicarded 
the Certificate of- Meritorious 
Conduct by the Chief Scout. 

The Gilt Cross has been won ' 
by Patrol Second Reginald 
Thorne of Plymouth for his 
gallantry in extinguishing the 
flames' when inflammable fluid 
exploded over his mother. 

At Venlo in Holland nine patrols 
of a. Scout Troop, tend the graves 
of nine P. A F sergeants. 
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YOUTHFUL OLD 


CROCK 


Girl Guide Pageant 

An impressive scene at the Pageant of Chivalry presented by the Buckinghamshire Girl Guides at 
their County Rally at Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, which was watched by H R H the Princess Royal. 


Leigh, Essex, man is very 
proud of his car. It is not 
a new car, and it has not the 
graceful lines of modern ones; 
but it is one of which he has 
cause to be proud—it is 40 years 
old! 

The car is a De Dion two- 
seater, which he first saw at a 
Billericay garage. It had no 
windscreen or hood, but the 
31 hp engine seemed in good 
order, so he bought the “old 
crock ” and prepared to work 
hard. But with surprisingly 
little attention the engine splut¬ 
tered into life, and within a 
short time the car was moving 
gaily along the roads almost as 
well as when it was brand-new 
and was probably frowned on as 
a new-fangled nuisance. The 
owner travels in it every day to 
business at a steady 30 mph— 
there is plenty of life in the 
“old crock ” yet. 

WHISTLING THEM 
TO WORK 

W hen the L M S streamlined 
Coronation Scot was in the 
United States on exhibition, rail¬ 
way enthusiasts presented a 
chime whistle to those in charge 
of the engine. This was used 
with impressive effect. Since the 
engine returned its pre-war 
whistle has been repldfced, and 
the chime is now the hooter at the 
IMS Crewe works. 

New Zealand Pays 
Its Share 

'J'he Prime Minister of New 
Zealand has announced that 
the Second World War cost the 
Dominion £574,000,000 — about 
£350 per inhabitant. 


This is a contribution to the 
common cause of which this 
young country may well be 
proud. 


Risking His Life 
For the Wounded 

r jHE George Medal has been 
awarded to Lieutenant Leo¬ 
nard Charles Jesse Oakley, of the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
for his heroism when a part of 
the police headquarters at the 
Russian compound in Jerusalem 
was blown up by armed raiders 
last December. 

Lieutenant Oakley went there 
with his platoon, and. in spite 
of the grave danger that further 
explosions might occur from 
delayed action bombs, he entered 
the damaged building and 
crawled through a small tunnel 
in the debris—which might have 
collapsed on him at any moment 
—in order to help wounded men 
at the other end. 


A beautiful goblet has been 
designed for use in the Inter¬ 
national Ballet, which is made of 
plastic and real gems—a mixture 
of man-made and natural things. 
It Is being used In the perform¬ 
ance of Milton’s Masque of Comils, - 
and was designed by Doris Zin- 
keisen. The goblet, 12 inches 
high, Is made from crystal-clear 
unbreakable plastic known as 
Perspex; it has a thick stem 
ornamented with large semi¬ 
precious stones, four on each 
side. 


NO HP 

rjhiE Austin Motor Company are 
employing disabled ex-Ser- 
vicemen to make children’s pedal 
cars. The new junior car is an 
excellent model of a real one, and 
has electric headlamps, bumpers, 
and luggage carrier. Its coach- 
work and mechanical parts are 
perfect. It is expected that the 
production of these miniature 
cars will be 1000 a week, and the 
price will probably be under 
£20, including purchase tax. 

Three Kinds of 
German Prisoners 

Jn the House of Lords not long 
ago Lord Nathan revealed 
that in. the British Common¬ 
wealth there are 520,000 German 
prisoners-of-war, of whom 385,000 
are in the United Kingdom. 
They are divided into three 
groups called white, grey, and 
black according to the extent to 
which they have been influenced 
by Nazism. 

Some of the “white ” group, 
anti-Nazis, have already been 
sent home, and. more will be 
repatriated as soon as possible. 
The remainder—who will do use¬ 
ful work at harvest time—are 
treated according to the Geneva 
Convention. 

By the end of this month 
practically all the Italians here 
will have gone. 


Swedish Teachers 
in England 

gEVENTY-FiVE Swedish teachers, 
mainly from secondary 
schools, have been attending a 
Summer School at Newcastle 
arranged by the University of 
Durham and the British Council. 

They have had lectures on 
education, literature, art, drama, 
farming, industry, the legal 
system, local government, trades 
unions, and other aspects of 
British life, of which they had 
the opportunity to see a great 
deal. They visited a teachers’ 
training college, schools, indus¬ 
trial plants, coal mines, docks, 
and were also entertained by the 
civic authorities and by the New¬ 
castle Teachers’ Asociation and 
other organisations. 

LIGHTHOUSES 
AS HOMES 

Two lighthouses have recently 
been in the news. One is the 
Winterton Lighthouse, Norfolk, 
which stands inland 300 yards 
from the shore. This has been 
bought by Lieut - Commander 
Rogers, of Godstone, Surrey, who 
paid over £3000 for it. It is 30 
years old. 

The other, for which £10,000 
is asked, and known as Belle 
Toute, is at the summit of Beachy 
Head. This was built by the 
father of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Heavy war taxation and cheer¬ 
ful subscribing to war loans 
enabled New Zealanders to pay 
their share of the war without 
having to obtain loans from the 
Mother Country. 


THE UNBREAKABLE 
GOBLET 


A Titan Among Toy Railways 

JjOvers of the wild scenery of Wales: “The scene which pre- Having reached Aberffrwd our 
Wales will rejoice that a sented itself was wild and beauti- little engine has passed through 
little railway among her hills has ful to a degree . . . should I live the deepest cutting on the line 


been reopened after seven years. 

This delightful little railway is 
a branch of the GWR, and is 
known as the Vale of Rheidol 
Light Railway. It runs between 
Aberystwyth and Devil’s Bridge, 
a distance of just under 12 miles, 
with three intermediate stations, 
Llanbadam, Capel Bangor, and 
Aberffrwd. There is single track 
throughout, except for crossing 
loops, governed by the token 
system, for the Board of Trade 
Regulations apply to this little 
line in exactly the same way as 
they do to the much bigger 
brothers. 

The track is 1 foot IIJ inches 
gauge. Coaches are of the open 
Yvon Petra, French winner of the type and give an uninterrupted 
Men’s Singles Championship at Wim- view of •the enchanting country 
bledon, making friends with Kay through which the railway runs. 
Stammers’ (Mrs Menzies) daughter, George Borrow writes of the 
Virginia, at a recent tennis party, Rheidol Valiev in his book Wild 


to be a hundred years I shall and begins to encounter the 
never forget the wild fantastic stiffest part of its run. It gradu- 
beauty of that morning scene.” ally creeps along the hillsides 
Praise indeed, but not over-praise, until the river appears like a 
Starting from the miniature ribbon in the valley below. Prom 
station at Aberystwyth the train now on the Lilliputian train, more 
accompanies the river Rheidol to dwarfed than ever by comparison 
Llanbadam. Thence it crosses with its immense surroundings, 
the river, proceeding at a steady crawls along the precipices of the 
pace along the southern bank up upper reaches of the Rheidol, 
to Capel Bangor. So far the and eventually pulls up panting 
little bogie engine has taken the and perspiring at its terminus 
journey in its stride, but from after negotiating a climb of 700 
now on it has, so to speak, to f ee t- The journey has taken us 
take off its coat. It chug-chugs an hour, but what an hour of 
along embankments, scurries enchantment! Here our little 
through cuttings, and negotiates companion is given a much 
curves in bewildering succession, needed breather, a long drink, 
The pace is not so fast, however, . an d a spot of oil, while we 
as to rob us of the glorious views explore the delights, and inquire 
Of wooded glade, river scene, into the folklore, of the Devil’s 
■mountain range, and verdant Bridge. 

Valley spread before us in motion May this toy railway long carry 
picture fashion. on its happy journeys. 


ENGLAND’S 

CAPTAIN 

■yy alter Hammond, who will 
captain the England team 
to visit Australia next winter, is 
one of the great cricketers of all 
time. 

As a mere youth Walter 
Hammond blossomed forth for 
Gloucestershire as a bowler; but- 
it was not long before he de¬ 
veloped the art of superb bats- 
manship; and he was always a 
magnificent fieldsman. This 
young star soon found his way 
into the England eleven, and on 
his first visit to Australia dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a brilliant 
all-rounder and matchwinner. 

Walter Hammond, who became 
an amateur some years ago, will 
soon be making his fourth trip 
to Australia, and all Aussies will- 
be pleased to see him again. 
Those superb, flashing drives of 
his, even against the cleverest 
bowling, are something to 
remember. His wristwork, leg- 
work, timing, and judgment are 
unsurpassed, even now that he is 
in his forties. 

England is indeed fortunate in 
having Walter Hammond to lead 
her team once again on the 
cricket grounds of Australia. 

LIFEBOAT WITH \ 
PROUD NAME 

rpiiE people of South Africa have 
1 presented to Beaumaris, 
Anglesey, one of the best- 
equipped lifeboats this country 
has ever possessed. It has been 
named “ Field-Marshal and Mrs 
Smuts,” and will be on view at 
Menal Bridge during August. The 
Field-Marshal will christen the 
boat on his next visit to Wales. 

Stitching History 

cpHREE hundred skilled members 
of the Women’s Institutes, 
working to a design by Miss 
Sybil Blunt, are to make an 
embroidered panel 13 feet long 
and 7 feet wide commemorating 
Britain’s war activities. This 
tapestry, which is to be presented 
to the nation, will take about two 
years to complete. 

This country will thus have a 
counterpart to the famous 
Bayeux Tapestry, which depicts 
72 scenes, mainly of the invasion 
of Britain by William the Con¬ 
queror. That work of art is 200 
feet long and 19 inches wide, and, 
very fortunately, was saved when 
the Germans occupied Normandy. 


Neatly Over 



Miss G. Mee riding “ Riskit ” in the 
Novice Jumping event at the WLA 
Rally and Horse Show at Guildford. 
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Cornish Nurses Learn Bell-Ringing 



After the long silence of the 
war years the ringing of our 
church bells is becoming popular 
again all over the country, and 
women are taking a serious part 
in this skilled craft. 

A dozen Sisters of the Royal 
Cornwall Infirmary, Truro, are 
learning the art of tower-bell 
ringing, in addition to the less 
strenuous art of the hand-bell. 
Lessons begin at nine o’clock at 
night when they come off duty. 

The inspiration came to them 
last Christmas when their Chap¬ 
lain, the Revd C. K. Peeke, 
visited the Infirmary with a 
party of ringers from Truro 
Cathedral and went from ward 
to ward entertaining the 
patients. The sweet sound of 
the hand-bells was a rare treat 
for the sick and infirm. It gave 
them so much pleasure that the 
Sisters decided there and then 
that the Infirmary should have 
its own band of ringers. 

■ Since then, the nurses have 
made such headway in . the 
various methods of change ring¬ 
ing and grandsire triples that 
their matron and leader, who is 
the Chaplain’s sister, told a C N 
Correspondent that they hope to 
give their own hand-bell pro¬ 


gramme, including carols, in the 
wards next Christmas! Some of 
them, as shown in the picture, 
are also tackling the great 
Cathedral bells, weighing from 
6 to 18 cwts. 

Their tutor, Mr W. H. South- 
eard (Ringing Master of the 
Truro Diocesan Guild), is so well 
pleased with his pupils that he 
says: “We shall always feeL there 
is a reserve for us at the 
Hospital.” 

Not only at Truro but all over 
Cornwall there is a quickened 
interest in ringing and a deter¬ 
mination that the art shall not 
die out. Teams have become 
small because many ringers are 
still serving with the Forces and 
some have grown too old for the 
belfry; but recruits of both 
sexes are filling the gaps. 

Lads in their early teens,.and 
girls, too, are being taught how 
to pull the ropes with that 
decision and precision only 
attainable through much practice 
and concentration. At All 
Saints, Tuckingmill, five ringers 
are under 15! Girls are already 
in the, majority at Penzance. 

The once-popular notion that 
bell-ringing is a man’s job no 
longer holds good. 


SPEEDING-UP THE SHIP 


TJritain means to build the 
x best ships afloat, and to 
further this aim a fully-equipped 
10 , 000 -ton cargo boat is being 
used. She is the Admiralty 
vessel Ocean Vulcan, an elec¬ 
trically-welded ship operating on 
the North Atlantic route. 

Equipped with scientific - re¬ 
cording instruments which will 
gauge water pressure on the hull, 
the stresses and strains as she 
pitches and rolls, the wind force 
as the ship speeds forward, and 
the general ocean load on the 
hull, the Vulcan carries a group, 
of science workers who are 
noting all that happens. 

Detested by ship designers, 


though beloved by artists, is the 
beautiful crest wave "feather¬ 
ing ” the bows of ships at speed. 

To the scientist these waves 
mean resistance, only to be 
overcome by engine power and 
fuel, so the manner in which 
ships cleave the water to make 
these beautiful feathers is being 
watched. New hull shapes with 
better under-water streamlining 
may result. - ' 

As the Ocean Vulcan ploughs 
the Atlantic two other ships, one 
welded, the other riveted, are 
undergoing tests at home. The 
experiment should decide once 
and for all whether welded ships 
are superior to riveted ones.. 


July 27, 1946 

Read as You 
Ride 

'J’he proposed new fares for 
London motor-buses are but 
an addition to the many altera¬ 
tions in such fees that the capital 
has known. 

There was a time when the 
fare from Paddington to the City 
amounted to 2 s for outside 
passengers, and 3s for those who 
rode inside. At the other end of 
the scale there have been 
London County Council buses 
which, magnificently horsed, did 
the journey from Farringdon 
Street to the south side of Black- 
friars Bridge for a halfpenny. 
There have been sixpenny fares, 
however short the journey; and 
there have been sixpenny fares 
enabling the passenger to travel 
all over London, changing bus as 
necessary. 

The Bus Library 

Buses have not always been 
popular; and George Shillibeer, 
who introduced horse buses to 
our streets, and first named them 
omnibuses, provided each bus 
with newspapers and magazines 
for free reading by his patrons. 
One of his rivals improved on 
this by fitting each conveyance 
with a library of books for 
the passing enjoyment of passeiv 
gers, a privilege that lasted until 
all the volumes had been stolen. 

Rules and livery as well as 
fares have varied. Of the early 
conductors, some were dressed as 
midshipmen, others were clad in 
stately black velvet. Drivers wore 
a wooden ring round each arm, 
with a cord attached, which ran 
through the interior of the bus, 
so that a passenger, pulling the 
appropriate cox-d, could give in¬ 
structions as to when he wanted 
to alight. As often as not the 
side of the road desired was the 
right, so that the bus had to be 
driven across the approaching 
traffic to the driver's “wrong ” 
side. What would a modem 
policeman say to a motor-bus 
driver who swung across the 
crowded Strand or Resent Street 
to set down a passenger? 


Korfball Makes 


Its Bow 



The picture above shows a 
goal being scored during a 
demonstration by Dutch teams 
at Willesden of their new' game 
of Korfball, which resembles 
both netball and basket-ball. 
Each team consists of six men 
and women. 


No charging, touching, or 
holding is allowed. Men players 
may “hinder ” only opposing 
men, and women players their 
women opponents. 


The Children' 


p Vke T' 

EditorsTable 


Unto the Hills 

T he people are out on the hills 
this summer in greater 
numbers than for many years, 
from Ben Nevis to the Dartmoor 
heights, from Chanctonbury Ring 
to Snowdon. And a new host 
of Britain’s youth are experienc¬ 
ing for the first time all that 
the uplands can give in beauty, 
health, and fitness. 

Britain’s loveliness lies in her 
varied landscape. In the Lake 
District, where these lines are 
being written, there is a wel¬ 
coming friendliness in the hills. 
The noble prospect of Great 
Gable has, for generations, called 
both walker and climber to an 
ample playground for all who 
like a touch of “ hard going ” 
in their enjoyment of the hills. 

gRiTAlx’s glorious hill-country 
is relatively small and there¬ 
fore calls for constant vigilance. 
A paved road across the Lake 
District, a motor road along the 
South Downs, would spell ruin 
to some of oxxr finest scenes. ‘ 
These heights are still remote 
enough to keep that aloofness 
which was theirs centuries ago, 
and, save for ancient stone walls, 
Britain’s northern hills are 
mainly untouched by man’s 
handiwork. The slow fall of the 
tiny streams combined with the 
weathering of rain and wind 
have produced moulded con¬ 
tours and sharp crags which 
delight the eye. Here in our 
own homeland is Nature in 
her grandeur throwing out her 
rugged challenge. 

I will lift up mine eyes 
Unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help. 

The Psalmist’s faith is en¬ 
graved on a tiny window pane 
in the little mountain church 
at Wastdale within sight of two 
noble mountains—Pillar Fell and 
Kirkfell. It is a reminder that 
the glory of our mountain scene 
has a spiritual quality. 

Dot all the glories of Britain’s 
hill-country can be ruined 
by thoughtless building and 
planning. Let us keep our 
eternal hills secure as a national 
park. More hostels are needed 
near them so that Britain’s 
youth may more easily tramp 
the heights and learn the delights 
of solitude. Inexpensive family 
hostels, too, are necessary, to 
allow old and young to tramp 
the moors and mountains to¬ 
gether. 

Qx the top Of Scafell Pike 
■ stands the Lake District 
war memorial—a mound of rock 
declaring that the whole moun¬ 
tain is dedicated' to the living 
use of living people. There 
could be no finer memorial of 
the recent sacrifices of Britain’s 
youth than the permanent pre¬ 
servation of the hills and moun¬ 
tains of this island. Let them 
stand in all their -glory down 
the years, unspoiled and ever 
enriching our appreciation of 
beauty and uplifting our hearts. 


Mainly Fair 

■Whatever doubts the cynic 
vv may cast on the accuracy 
of official weather forecasts, they 
are, one may suppose, at least 
more dependable than those 
reckonings of our forefathers— 
this 17 th-century example, for 
instance : 


“ Hogs crying end running 
unquietly up and down, with 
hay or litter in their mouths, 
foreshews a storm to be near 
at hand. Moles plying their 
works, in undermining the earth, 
foreshews rain ; but if they do 
forsake their trenches and creep 
above grounds in summertime, 
it is a sign of hot weather ; but 
when on a sudden they do 
forsake the valleys and low 
grounds, it foreshews a flood 
near at hand ; but their coming 
into meadows presages fair 
weather, and for certain no 
floods. ! . . Glowworms, snails, 
and all such creatures, do appear 
most in fair weather; but if 
worms come out of the earth 
much in the daytime, it is a 
presage of wet weather.” 

If there be any virtue in 
these old beliefs, let us fervently 
hope that worms will make 
them appearance above- ground 
only in the evenings. 


— 

A Matter of Yards 

VJ^ritimg from the Continent 
about an international 
athletic meeting, the correspond¬ 
ent of a London daily reported 
that one of our sprinters " won 
the 100 metres by three yards.” 

Unfoi’tunately our satisfaction 
at this feat'was clouded by the 
reflection that one of those 
foreigners may scon be over > ere 
winning the 100 yards by three 
metres ! 

Scientists and other interested 
parties may ha ve been converted 
to the excellent metric system, 
but British sportsmen are of 
tougher fibre and will have none 
of these new-fangled metres. 
They stand firmly by the princi¬ 
ple that a yard always has been 
and must remain a yard— 
neither more nor less ! 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If easy chairs 
are hard to 
buy 

Jf you have a cold keep on a light 
diet. It is better than a heavy 
vest. 

0 

Jailors have to know something 
about everything. They are 
never all at sea. 

0 

’J’he baby chimpanzee at the Zoo 
is cutting its teeth. Shouldn’t 
■ be allowed to have scissors, 1 
0 

YOUNG man says he has a thirst 
to see the world. Will drink 

in all he sees. 
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Newspaper 


N 


THINGS SAID 

Jn the Burma campaign troops 
were asked to fight over 
Jountry which had previously 
been crossed only by the most 
intrepid explorers. Even with¬ 
out enemy opposition it was 
impossible to advance more than 
'two and a half miles in 24 hours. 

Lord Louis Mounibattcn 

want something better than 
" four-wheelers ”—people 
who just come to church to be 
baptised in a pram, to be 
parried in a car, and to be 
buried in a hearse. 

The Vicar of St John’s. 
Welling, Kent 

ouoDY can control science 
except men of science. 

L. J. F. Brimble, 

$ Editor of Nature 

'J’o us the Colonies are a great 
trust and their progress to 
self-government is a goal towards 
which His Majesty’s Government 
jt'ill assist them with all means in 
its power. 

George Hall, XI P, 
Colonial Secretary 

| would like. to see some of you 
living a jvhile and learning in 
Canada and for them to do the 
tame here. 

A nthony Eden to Birmingham 
University Students 

-++- 

■ Riding Father’s Bike 

^ Middlesex coroner has de¬ 
plored the practice of child- 
(on riding grown-ups’ bicycles 
"on the public highway. Two 
children in his district recently 
,V)st their lives in this way. 

The roads are lamentably 
dangerous for cyclists ■ in any 
case, but to ride a cycle which is 
coo big is courting injury or 
death, and we implore all parents 
jnd guardians to save their 
Shildren from such folly. 
i —♦» 

| JUST AN IDEA 

As Hannah More wrote: To 
ie good and disagreeable is high 
•reason against the royalty of 
Airtue. 


Jitor’s Table 

A^orfolk villagers arc demanding 
more signposts. Want to see 

the way to get them. 

0 ■ 

ff LADY declares that her house 
goes, back to the fourteenth 

century. Hope it returns safely. 

0 

goMEONE says that Mr Stracliey 
has the caterers on toast. 

Sounds like wasting bread. 

0 

posTMEN want shorter hours. A nd 
more of them ? 



Science Will Explain 

yiiE discoveries of science 
should be explained to the 
people. That, in effect, is the 
conclusion which a conference 
of the British Association and 
the Royal Society has reached, 
. and all seekers after scientific 
knowledge will applaud it. 

It is proposed to set up a 
central institute of scientific 
information which will keep 
records of all scientific research, 
.and answer questions, put news¬ 
papers and other inquirers into 
touch with the scientists con¬ 
cerned, and circulate official 
information about new develop¬ 
ments in science. 

Clearly, our scientists recognise 
the keen and growing interest in 
science. 


FRIEND, NOT FOE 

suspected Colorado beetle, 
found loitering on a potato 
plant at Beddington in Surrey, 
was arrested and taken off to the 
local police station. From there 
it was sent to the Government's 
agricultural experts at Harpen- 
den, and after examination was 
declared innocent of any crime ; 
the case w r as one of mistaken 
identity—the suspect was a 
ladybird ! 

Everybody is happy about 
the result, except perhaps the 
ladybird, who, if it has survived 
these indignities, must at least 
be a little upset; for the lady¬ 
bird, like the leopard, does not 
change its spots, and, if it could, 
would certainly never change 
them for the stripes of such a 
dread pest as the Colorado 
beetle. 

In every stage of its life the 
ladybird is a good friend to 
man, and we trust that never 
again will one come within 
reach of the long arm of the law. 


Cheap Fares Again 

Qiieap day railway tickets for 
all, and cheap railway fares 
for under 18’s in parties of eight, 
will be obtainable again from 
August 1. 

This glad news, given by the 
Minister of Transport, will lessen 
the worries of those who organise 
young people's outings and 
school journeys, and will enable 
more trips to be made ; and the 
gain will be in health, know¬ 
ledge, and the widening of 
interests. 

These concessions will at first 
apply to journeys • within 30 
miles of London and 20 miles of 
provincial towns with more than 
50,000 people, to journeys on 
market days in rural districts, 
and trips to seaside resorts and 
other centres of attraction. 

All this is a heartening sign 
■that the railways are really 
beginning to get into their 
peacetime stride again. 


Jy man who won 30 games of 
draughts said they left him 

cold. 


SUMMER NOON , 

\Y7arm noon brims'full the valley’s 
" cup. 

The aspen leaves are scarce astir, ■ 
Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy, never-ceasing burr. 

James R. Lowell 


luty 27 , 1946 


Previews For 
Pilots 


Adventurer & Inventor 

\Y/arrior, ambassador, knight errant, and an inventor of real 
vv ability, Francis Maceroni after a life of dazzling change 
and sadly swaying fortune passed to his rest on July 26, just 
one hundred years ago. 


j^Jodels of the airports used by 
pilots of RAF Transport 
Command are now being used at 
briefing conferences before take¬ 
off, so that pilots can have a 
preview, as it were, of the 
Staging Posts at which landings 
are to be made. 

The models are -iii addition to 
the maps and photographs used, 
and the air route from Bassing- 
bourn in Cambridgeshire to the 
Middle and Far East is covered 
in this way, making easier the 
task of navigating. 

The relief models are prepared 
by the navigation briefing section 
at Bassingbourn airfield. They 
are constructed with the object 
of showing the high ground 
round the destination airfield, as 
well as the local topography. A 
large scale map of the area in 
question is used as the bLse of 
the model, and the ground to be 
shown in relief is built up in 
paper pulp. High ground is 
accentuated to bring out the 
position of peaks and hill ranges. 


London’s “Seaside” 



The paddling beach on the Thames 
below the grey walls of the Tower of 
London was recently re-opened. A 
Yeoman of the Guard is seen with 
one of the first happy visitors. 


High Whispers 

A T a height of 35,000 feet the 
human voice so decreases in 
intensity that it has only one- 
tenth of its strength on the 
ground. So that in the strato¬ 
sphere the men in the plane find 
the silence “hang so heavy they 
are half afraid to speak,” as 
Private Stanley Ortheris said on 
the Road to Mandalay. 

These were not the only things 
disclosed about speech at these 
great heights by the American 
commission appointed in the war 
to ascertain how plane pilots 
could communicate. By splitting 
up speech into 13 different bands 
—low tones, slightly higher tones, 
higher tones still, and so on— 
they found that in , the lower 
registers a booming of the voice 
persisted, and that the nasal 
passages seemed stuffed up. Not. 
more than two or three words 
could be uttered without taking 
breath. Consonants were usually 
distinct, vowels not so, but an 
oxygen mask amplified the higher 
notes more than the lower, thus 
removing the booming. 

It seems likely that in the 
stratosphere planes of the future 
notices will be posted request¬ 
ing not Silence but asking pas¬ 
sengers to Speak Up. *- ; * 


Born in England, in 1788, son 
of an Italian immigrant and an 
English mother, Maceroni lived 
both too late and too early. He 
had the vision and adventurous 
spirit of our Elizabethans, who 
crossed strange seas and 
pioneer’ed in lands unmapped; 
but he was charged also with 
the spirit of scientific investigar 
tion and invention too soon for 
his ideas to find profitable accept¬ 
ance. 

Educated at English Roman 
Catholic schools, Francis was' 
sent at 15 to Italy, to grow up 
a leader of young English- 
speaking Italians and Italian¬ 
speaking Englishmen. Friends 
brought him to the notice of 
that extraordinary character, 
Joachim Murat, King of Naples, 
the innkeeper’s son to whom 
Napoleon had given his sister 
Caroline in marriage. Murat 
took to the handsome, gifted 
Maceroni, and made him, at 28, 
one of his aides-de-camp, with 
the rank of cavalry colonel. 

With Murat, whose star was 
now rapidly declining, Maceroni 
was closely associated till near 
the end, which led to the great 
cavalryman’s court martial and 
execution, in spite of negotia¬ 
tions with the British Govern¬ 
ment that had been skilfully 
conducted by Maceroni. 

In the New World 

Returning to England, Mace¬ 
roni wrote an entertaining life 
of his dead leader, and then 
had some years of fighting and 
planning in the New World. 
There he bore arms for us at the 
capture of Porto Bello in 1819; 
and also valiantly helped the 
Republic of Colombia in her fight 
for freedom from Spain. On his 
return to England he launched a 
great project for a ship canal 
between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, an effort that was ruined 
by a financial slump such as 
the world saw again after the 
1914-18 war. Still sighing for 


fresh fields of activity, he spent 
two years helping Turkey against 
the Russians, and many troublous 
days in Spain, where hd fought 
on the people’s—and the losing- 
side.- 

Throughout, his active mind 
was intent on serious inventions: 
.rockets, an armed warship, a 
scheme for paving London streets 
with asphalt—all generations too 
soon. He designed a very efficient 
paddle steamer, then threw him¬ 
self into devising steam coaches 
to travel on the public highways. 
But - steam vehicles, however 
good, pulping the roads with 
their massive iron tyres, were 
doomed to failure, and Govern¬ 
ment taxation, plus the coming 
of the railways, completed the 
tale of despair. 

Maceroni wrote the astonish¬ 
ing story of his life, ending the 
last chapter on a mournful note 
telling of the distressed con¬ 
dition of his family and himself. 
But he had seen and done much 
that was marvellous, and that 
must have been consolation to a 
mind so fired with imagination.. 

AUSTRALIA HEARS 
ITS PARLIAMENT 

’’J'he C N has often advocated 
the broadcasting of debates 
in Parliament, and it- is en¬ 
couraging to hear that Australia, 
following the example of New 
Zealand, broadcast speeches in 
the Australian House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for the first time 
recently. 

In New Zealand proceedings 
of the Parliament have been 
broadcast from time to time 
since 1936. 

In Australia listeners to the 
first Parliamentary broadcast 
were helped by explanations of 
Parliamentary procedure and 
guides to Members of Parlia¬ 
ment which were published by 
newspapers. 
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self-governing kingdom 
the new Federation. 

It seemed as though things 
would run smoothly with the 


A New Name on the Map 

At Fontainbbleau, near Paris, the representatives of Indo- 
China’s new Republic called Viet-Namh, have been 
holding a conference with the French ministers concerning the 
future of that country—bigger than France itself—in the Far East. 

Last year, when Allied troops self-governing kingdom within 
arrived in Indo-China to disarm 
the defeated Japanese there, 
they found that an Indo-Chinese 
Nationalist movement had 
sprung into existence and these 
Nationalists, mostly Annamese, 
said they did not wish to return 
under French rule, but to 
achieve independence. 

When French troops arrived 
the Nationalists attacked them 
—and also other Allied troops. 

In March the French Govern¬ 
ment wisely concluded an 
armistice with the Nationalists 
and recognised the provinces of 
Annam, Tong-King, and Cochin- 
China (France’s oldest colony in 
this region), which together form 
a territory with a population of 
about 20 million, as a Free State, 
the Viet-Namh Republic, within 
the Federation of Indo-China. 

For it is France’s far-seeing 
intention to make of these 
former colonies of hers a Federa¬ 
tion of self-governing states 
which shall itself be part 
of the French Union—the new 
name for France and all her 
Dominions. 

It- was also agreed between 
France and Viet-Namh that the 
people of the three provinces of 
Tong-King, Annam, and Cochin- 
China should at some future 
time vote as to whether or not 
they agreed to become part of 
one state inside the new federa¬ 
tion. 

The French had already made 
a new treaty with Cambodia, 
an ancient kingdom in the west 
of Indo-China and a French 
protectorate which had remained 
loyal, during the Nationalist dis¬ 
turbances, recognising it as a 



building of this new Federation 
of free peoples within the French 
Union, but, last June, France 
announced that Cochin-China 
was to become an independent 
republic within the Federation. 
This displeased Viet-Namh. 

Cochin-China is a rich pro¬ 
vince with extensive rice-fields 
that make it the granary of 
Indo-China. It has a long history 
of attachment to France and has 
sent deputies to .the French 
Parliament in Paris since 1875. 

In the recent conference at 
Fontainebleau the Viet-Namh 
leaders, though expressing their 
disapproval of Cochin-China 
being made a separate republic, 
spoke sincerely of their cordial 
wish for friendship with France. 


Bedtime Corner 

Johnny, Bessie, and the Bull 


Tohnny and Bessie often 
talked to old Bill, the bull, 
when he looked over his fence. 
They felt quite safe with the 
fence between them and him. 

But suddenly the fence 
where he was leaning against 
it snapped, and he walked out 
on to the road. 

They felt dreadfully scared 
and were about to climb the 
tree beside them when Johnny 
saw someone in a bright red 
dress coming towards them. 

“We must warn her to go 
into that cottage garden,” said 
Johnny. “Bill may get angry 
if he sees that red dress.” 

With hearts thumping as 
they hoped Bill would not run 



after them, they hurried to 
meet the lady. She was 
Madame Simon, a French lady 
who was staying with Mrs 
Johnson. 

Breathlessly they explained 
about Bill. But she could speak 
very little English. “Bill?” she 
said, patting Johnny’s cheek. 

Bessie remembered the right 
word. “Un taureau!” she 
cried, and at that Madame 
Simon ran quickly into the 
cottage garden nearby. 

“Now we must go and 
phone the farmer about Bill,” 
said Johnny, and bravely the 
two went back to the main 
road. But when they reached 
it they saw that Bill had re¬ 
turned to his field. 

“Well, we’d better mend the 
gap with that broken gate 
post lying in the ditch there,” 
suggested Johnny. 

While they were fixing the 
post across the gap, Mrs 
Johnson herself came along 
and they told her what had 
happened. She went with 
them to the cottage and ex¬ 
plained things, in French, to 
Madame Simon, who began 
talking rapidly. “She is going 
to give you a reward for saving 
her,” said Mrs Johnson. “Some 
sweets from France!” 

Again Bessie remembered 
the right word. “Merci bien!” 


St James’s Day 
In St Ives 

People who visit the quaint 
fishing town of St Ives on 
July 25 will see little girls, in 
white, and elderly w’idows trip¬ 
ping gaily around a hilltop 
monument while a fiddler plays 
a lively tune and hundreds look 
on. * 

All this was ordained by an 
aged bachelor, John Knill, over 
a century ago. Knill was the 
Customs Officer and Mayor of 
St Ives, and when he grew old 
he wanted to ensure that he 
would never be forgotten. So 
he made rather extraordinary 
plans. First he built a pyramid 
of Cornish granite, 50 feet high, 
overlooking St Ives Bay. It cost 
£226 Is 6d, and he reserved a 
place in it for his remains. 

•Knill completed his plans by 
having a will drawn up, making 
provision for repairing the 
monument, and also for a cere¬ 
mony around it on St James’s 
Day (July 25) once every five 
years. There was to be nothing 
doleful about this ceremony; it 
was to be a jolly affair. He even 
stipulated who were to take part 
—ten fishermen’s or miners’ 
daughters under ten, two fisher¬ 
men’s or miners’ widows, the 
parents of the biggest families 
raised without Poor Law assist¬ 
ance, and a fiddler. 

The maidens were to be given 
10 s each, the widows £2 each, 
the parents £5 between them, 
and the fiddler £1. Knill 
arranged, too, for money to be 
distributed among the best 
women knitters and the best 
packers of fish. There was also 
£1 to buy ribbons for the 
dancers, and £10 for a good 
dinner for the trustees and six 
guests. 

All through the years, in war 
and in peace, the custom has 
been observed but, strangely 
enough, contrary to Knill’s 
original intention, the merry¬ 
making goes on around an 
empty tomb! For Knill was 
never buried there after all! 
Some time before his death he 
changed his mind and was 
interred outside St Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn, London. 
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An Engine For India 

The North British Locomotive Works at Glasgow are rapidly 
turning to peacetime production for export. This newly-built 
engine, intended for India, is being lifted into position fortesting. 

QUEER REPTILES 


By the C N Zoo 

TfHE Zoological Gardens are 
rapidly being restocked, 
especially the reptile house. For 
this there are two reasons. One is 
that the reptilian section suffered 
most heavily during the war 
years, during which, of course, 
no venomous snakes were in 
residence. The other is that 
reptiles are the easiest Zoo 
animals to transport: most of 
them weigh little, and as they 
take up little space they can 
most conveniently be sent over 
here by air. 

During the past few weeks the 
reptile house has received over 
150 new exhibits, many from 
Africa but a number also from 
the Americas.- What odd-looking 
creatures some of them are 1 The 
strangest of all, I suppose, are 
the 19 big-horned chameleons 
which came over by plane from 
East Africa the other day. 

It was amusing to watch them 
being unpacked, for these im¬ 
portant newcomers travelled in 
nothing more pretentious than 
an old biscuit tin, amply fur- 


Correspondent 

nished with twigs on which they 
could climb. Mr Lester, the 
curator, was naturally delighted 
to see this species again; but to 
ordinary mortals these new 
arrivals were real “nightmares,” 
as this picture' of them shows. 

A week later there came, also 
from East Africa, an enormous 
Numskull frog which, on holding 
it in my hand, I should say 
weighed quite 3-lb. This odd 
creature, which had been found 
in a Kenya swamp, wailed 
exactly like a baby all the time 
I was holding it. It, too, had 
travelled in a biscuit tin, and was 
so hungry on arrival that it 
quickly snapped up three or four 
dead mice. 

An interesting newcomer from 
North America was a three-foot- 
long Corais snake which had 
come across the Atlantic with 


The School’s Own Safety Patrol 


gCHOOL authorities in Ealing and 
Bucks have been carrying 
out an interesting experiment 
in road safety by organising 
School Safety Patrols of senior 
boys and girls on the American 
model. , In the U S 275,000 boys 
and girls in 1941 acted as safety 
patrols and helped to protect the 
lives of eight million school- 
children. 

At Ealing boys are generally 
appointed members of the School 
Safety Patrols, though girls are 
sometimes selected. The patrol 
has a leader, and each member 
wears a white Sam Browne 
pattern belt and an armband. 
They carry a warning signboard 
with the words CHILDREN 
CROSSING on it, and they go 
on duty 15 minutes before 
schooltimes, and leave their 
classes two or three minutes 
earlier than their fellow pupils. 

The patrol do not, of course, 
act as traffic police, and they 
have no authority to hold up 
vehicles on the roads. Their job 
is to see that children cross the 
road in safety^- A patrol member 
stands on the kerb at a- recog¬ 
nised crossing place where 
schoolboys and girls have been 


told to assemble. He keeps them 
back until he sees the road is 
clear, then he turns his sign so 
that it faces to the right, and 
signals to the children to cross. 
If traffic is heavy or the road is 
wide there is another patroller 
on the other side of the road 
who also turns his sign facing 
right. A patroller must not go 
more than three paces into the 
road to show the sign, and then 
only if his view is obstructed by 
a parked car. When the children 
have safely crossed, the patrollers 
turn their signs parallel to the 
roadway. 

Other' safety patrols are on 
bus duty. They form pupils into 
a queue at the bus stop, and see 
that they all get on to the bus, 
maintain order on the journey— 
reporting to masters or mistresses 
any case of serious disobedience 
—help the boys and girls to 
alight from the bus, and see them 
safely across the road. 

This' system has worked ex¬ 
cellently wherever it -has been 
tried, and schoolchildren them¬ 
selves, when asked what they 
think of their Safety Patrols, 
always answer: “We couldn’t 
do without them now.” 



other reptiles as a gift from the 
New York Zoo. As soon as its 
travelling-box was opened, the 
Corais, ^ a . harmless species, 
demonstrated an interesting 
habit—possessed by several harm¬ 
less North American snakes—of 
rapidly, quivering its tail in imita¬ 
tion of a genuine rattlesnake. 

While it was still lying in its 
box this produced no noise, but 
as soon as the Corais went -into 
its exhibition den it repeated the 
performance while lying up 
against a log, and gave a very 
passable imitation of a “rattler." 

Several pythons, too, have 
arrived. Tamest is an Indian 
python named Gazoo. *So amiable 
is this reptile that he is brought 
out of his den several times daily 
for petting by those who enjoy 
handling snakes—and quite a 
lot of people do, you know 1 

The biggest python, however, 
is yet to come. This is a 15-foot 
Seba's python which has been 
caught in East Africa. Too heavy 
to be sent over by air, it is being 
brought here by sea. C. H. 
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Our Young Athletes 
to the Occasion 


Rise 


The international watch at Antwerp and the AAA meeting 
at the White City have brought our young athletes into the 
limelightMr Jack Crump, Hon. Manager of Great Britain's 
athletic team, here writes of the young men . who have been 
such a heartening factor at a time when our country is going 
through a bad period in some other sports. 


(Q-reat Britain started this 

peacetime season without any 
real cause for optimism. Weak¬ 
ened by the loss of a great 
number of most promising 
athletes on active service, and 
debarred from the opportunities 
of high-class competition with¬ 
out which even the best athletes 
cannot attain first-grade status, 
our chances of success in inter¬ 
national events seemed poor. 

Happily, the policy of ensur¬ 
ing that every young athlete 
with claims to recognition 
should have the chance to prove 
his worth has produced un¬ 
expectedly speedy results. This 
was clearly demonstrated at 
Antwerp recently when repre¬ 
sentatives of Great Britain won 
a number of brilliant victories. 

International Honours 

' The majority were quite 
young men taking part in inter¬ 
national competition for the 
first ■ time. Almost overnight 
they raised • Britain’s athletic 
prestige and also our hopes for 
the big contests in the next few 
weeks—the Britain v France 
meeting in Paris, and the Euro¬ 
pean championships at Oslo, for 
instance—and incidentally for 
the 1948 Olympic Games. 

Britain’s greatest hope is, 
without doubt, Alan Paterson, 
the tall Glasgow student who 
has startled the athletic world 
by his astonishing feats in the 
high jump. Using the modern 
western roll style, he attained 
at. Ahtwerp the greatest height 
ever reached by a British 
Empire athlete, 6 ft GJ ins, 
which, incidentally, is the finest _ 
jump .in Europe for many years." 

The record of Britain-in field 
events-is not an inspiring one, 
but in the- long jump great. 


things are hoped for from 26- 
year-old Denis Watts, who served 
in the RAF in Rhodesia 
throughout the war and who 
looks like being the best long 
jumper we have had since 
Harold Abrahams. His partner 
in the international matches is 
likely to be Prince Adedoyin, 
Belfast medical student and son 
of a Nigerian Chieftain. 

An unexpected find is Denis 
Ede, an engineering student of 
London University, who took up 
quarter mile hurdling “just for 
fun.” In the Southern Cham¬ 
pionships recently he fell heavily 
during the race when leading 
well, but got up jmd raced after 
his opponents with such courage 
that he finally won by ten yards. 
On the very next day, his 21st 
birthday, Ede ran in his first 
international contest in Ant¬ 
werp—and won. 

Emmanuel McDonald Bailey, 
who left his laboratory assist¬ 
ant’s desk in Trinidad to join 
the RAF, is Britain’s best 
sprinter, and a very "worthy 
successor to his great friend, 
Cyril Holmes. Twice in as many 
weeks he equalled the British 
record of 9.7 seconds for the 
100 yards, and his 10.5 for 
the 100 metres and 21.6 for the 
200 metres at Antwerp have 
ranked him as the. leading 
sprinter in Europe. 

The 6 ft 5 ins Jamaican pilot 
of the RAF, Arthur Wint, has 
electrified crowds with his huge 
stride and smooth running. 
Young Denis Pugh, another 
London student, has improved 
week by week, and is little be¬ 
hind Wint in the 440 yards; 
and there are many other 
athletes anxious to restore 
Britain to her former place of 
honour in the athletic world. 



You CAN help 

COUGHING I 


•‘Ask mother for a dose of ‘PineateV* 
It relieves the whole congested area. 
Breaks up phlegm. Stops irritation and 
clears the bronchial tubes. Eases throat, 
chest and lungs. Don’t let any of your 
family keep on coughing for the want of 
a 1/9 bottle of * Pineate 

Pineate' 

HOtftX COUGH-SYRUP 


EX-ARMY BELL TENTS £815s. 

Complete. Centre pole and accessories. Re¬ 
conditioned. Sleeps 8. Dimensions 8ft. 6ins. 
Circumference 44ft. 

Also RIDGE TENTS. 8ft. X -7ft., Heicht 
6ft., Walls 2ft., £XO 15s.; 61t. x .4ft., 
Height 1 5ft. 6ins;, Walls 2ft., £3 16s. 

' EX-RAILWAY TARPAULINS. 

280 sq. ft. £4, 140 sq. ft. £2. Smaller sizes. 

MARQUEES —ENQUIRIES INVITED. 
HEADQUARTER . & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES Ltd., Dept. CHI/B/3, Excel 
House, Whitcomb St. f London, W.CJ.2. 



DEPENDABLE 

and safe 

Lixen is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods made gentle and 
palatable by a special 
process which removes 
harshness. 

LIXEN ELI XIR - in bottles 
2/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

l/« 

Purchase Tax Included 

Made in England by 
Allen A Hanburya Ltd. 

L I X E. N 

. The Good-Natured Laxative 


Jllll ^ - 
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’7> i? . ..... (2) THESE BKTSMEN STARTEb TO 

UWS 8 ATCMAN HAS BEEN Run.THEH CHA.K 6 ED THEIR 

OAWSKT OUT— f -VJ y* - while they 

1 j THERE ARE EI6HT [H HESITATCb IN THE 

</ OTHER WAYS !H WHICH f n * mc£l£ . A 

i he couls have lost -- wicket was 

ft His W/cret . vcrrAek-i* Broken 

You name them ? I3u5pig w £o is our, 

H 

<§> a m 

UMPIRE - 

Gives —‘MOtt 7\ m 

This S16NA.L \ I V— 

-I WT&0ES/r MEAN ^ 

/ 

The answers to this Quiz are given in column 5 of page 8 


Heaven-Taught 

Ploughman 

Qn July 21, just 150 years ago, 
Robert Burns, in Carlyle’s 
eloquent words, “passed, not 
softly, yet speedily, into that still 
country, where the hail-storms 

and fire-showers do not reach, 
and the heaviest-laden wayfarer 
at length lays down his load.” 

The life of Scotland’s national 
poet was, except for one brief 
period, a continual struggle. 
Mount Oliphant, the farm which 
Burns's father possessed in the 
the parish of Ayr, was, in the 
words of the poet’s brother, 

"almost the very poorest soil I 
know of in a state of civilisa¬ 
tion.” 

Things went-from bad to worse 
With the Burns family till at 
length Robert, in despair, de¬ 

cided to emigrate to Jamaica. To 
raise the fare he published, some 
of the poems which had already 
been circu¬ 
lated in 
manusc r i p t 
among his 
friends. This 
is the famous 
and limited 
Kilmar nock 
Edition • of 
1786 which 
is so much 
sought after 
now. 

Shortly afterwards he was in¬ 
vited by friends to visit Edin¬ 
burgh, and there he was wel¬ 
comed by all the literary cele¬ 
brities of the capital. Here also 
he met the youthful Walter 
Scott, then a boy of. 15, who 
had been brought, to see the 
“heaven-taught ploughman.” 

' But the halcyon days Burns 
spent basking jn popularity in 
Edinburgh were all too few. A 
farming venture failed, and he 
fell into debt. Sickness overtook 
him, and his spirits sank with 
his fortunes. A few days before 
he died, at the early age of 37, 
he was forced to borrow £10 
from a friend to save himself 
from gaol. 

Where Poetry Abides 

Like Wordsworth, Burns 
taught the world that poetry 
abides in the lowly things of 
life. A mouse’s nest turned up- 
by his ploughshare could move 
him to write his finest verse. 
For us, too, in these troubled 
times of international friction, 
Burns has a message. Holding 
a firm belief in the essential 
kinship of humankind, he fore¬ 
saw, as Tennyson did later, “the 
parliament of man, the federa¬ 
tion of the world”: 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man: to man' the icorld o’er 
Shall brothers be-for a’ that. ‘ 



Proms Calling 

'J'he great aim of thousands of 
people during the next few 
weeks will be an appointment at 
the Albert Hall, Kensington; for 
the Promenade Concerts, affec¬ 
tionately and universally known 
as Proms, begin again on 
Saturday and continue until 
September 21. It will be their 
52nd season. 

On each of the 49 nights in 
the season there, is to be a feast 
of music provided by The London 
Symphony and BBC Symphony 
orchestras. The conductors are 
Sir Adrian Boult, Basil Cameron, 
and Constant Lambert. The bill 
of fare is much the same as' in 
other years, for, as has been 
truly said, the Proms change 
slowly. 

Nevertheless, there are changes. 
The five symphonies of our own 
Vaughan Williams will all be 
played,' as well as the seven by 
Sibelius, and a whole evening, 
August 27, will be devoted to 
Elgar. Among the 300 works, too, 
in the complete programme new 
works of modern composers are 
well represented—Arthur Bliss, 
Benjamin Britten, Prokofiev, 
Stravinsky, and William Walton 
among them. 

The Proms will end in time- 
honoured fashion with Sir Henry 
Wood’s Fantasia on British Sea- 
Songs, and in the audience there 
will be few not paying tribute to 
the memory of that Great Man 
of the Proms.- As Lord Horder 
has said: “His work will never 
finish as long as music lives.” 


The Monkey's 
Playmate 

J^ow that, the zoos of the 
country are restocking with 
fresh animals, observers may 
have a chance of seeing strange 
and almost unaccountable part¬ 
nerships among the captives. 

One of the most famous 
examples of old is that of a 
Dublin lioness whose advancing 
years rendered her the victim of 
invading rats, which used to 
nibble her paws as she slept So, 
chance having led a rat-hunting 
terrier into her cage, she 
adopted it, and never afterwards 
settled down for her nightly rest 
without her little guardian lying 
between her huge forepaws. 

Stranger still is the story of a 
little monkey which a malicious 
hand introduced into the den of 
a fierce tigress in an American 
menagerie. Like other carni¬ 



vorous animals, tigers have a 
passion for monkey flesh, but at 
the end of the afternoon the 
monkey was fast asleep, nestled 
up to the tigress! The pair 
became devoted friends. 

A brush and comb were given 
to the monkey, and with these 
she daily groomed the tigress so 
efficiently (though not quite as 
our artist has pictured) that the 
great animal became the sleekest, 
glossiest. creature in the whole 
menagerie.. 


MOTHER 
SAYS ... 

she oives her l v/yj 
sturdy frame 
to AUenburys 



Sturdy limbs and 
steady growth right 
from birth show the 
wisdom of choosing 
AUenburys. Made 
from fresh full- 
cream milk, suitably 
enriched and 
skilfully humanised to assure the 
greatest possible digestibility. 
AUenburys Milk Foods provide the 
best alternative to natural feeding. 


A Practical Book on Baby Care is offered 
to every mother and mother*to-be upon 
request. Send 2$d. in stamps to Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2. 



FOODS FOR INFANTS F39J 


WafteW 

TOME 

lkeCluldhm!dCkoia. 




Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WELwya GARden City, Hertfordshire. 
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The Bran Tub 


QUITE A CHANGE 

^he visitor, who had arrived in 
wet weather, looked out of 
the Highland hotel window on 
the , third morning of his stay to 
see the rain still teeming down. 

“Does it always rain here?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no, sir! ” replied the 
porter indignantly. “Sometimes it 
snows." 

Riddles About Food 

W HY is a blunt knife like 
coffee? Because it has to be 
ground before it is used. 

Why is a cross old man like a 
loaf of bread? Because he is 
crusty. 


Jacko Has 


the Last Laugh 



TONGUE 


gAl.LY SLOPER 

soft suet on 
shredder. 


TWISTER 

slowly, shredded 
a swift suet 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Venus 
are in the west, and Jupiter 
is in the south¬ 
west. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 
9 am, BST, on § 

Thursday, July 
25. 

THE TRAM RIDER 

S AID a certain young lady called 
Pam,,, 

Who would ride on the toy of a 
tram, 

When folk asked, “Why go 
In a ivay that’s so slow?" 

“I feel safe in a big traffic jam.” 



Adolphus did not care at all for 
Jacko's handbell music. 

SEASIDE FIREWORKS 

Y ou have probably often popped 
bladderwrack, * the seaweed 
with the little air globes omits 
fronds, but an old Devon fisher¬ 
man tells us it is much more fun 
to put it on your picnic fire and 
listen to it exploding. 

Remember to start your sea¬ 
shore fire well away from any 
wooden groins or boats, and to 
see that it is quite safely out 
before you leave. • ' ->■ 

Catch Question 

Y/hat does the evening wear? 

A Vp fo ( S*mop) 950P 9HX 

CAUSE FOR REJOICING , 

JJowls of mingled wrath and 
. mirth greeted mother and 
father’s return home at the twins’ 
bedtime. . 

“What is all this about?” they 
inquired. 

"Aunty has bathed Sammy 
twice and not washed me at all,” 
burbled the happy twin. 


2. Along came the baker who used 
a handbell to advertise his wares. 


Our Best 

Dr Sunlight 
Dr Work 
Dr Rest 
Dr Walk 
Dr Bathe 
Dr Pun 


Doctors 

Dr Fresh-air, 
Dr Play 
Dr Sleep 
Dr Stand-up 
Dr Chew 
Dr Laughter 


m< 


„ t R MffOK* 

wiciun**™** 

mcujnesui 

smite 


thanks 

TO fAOTHEIL 


Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
she keeps them clean and healthy: see that she brushes 
them with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. - 
Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is 
the one toothpaste containing * ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’, 
neutralizes harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth 
white and free from decay. Make sure your child’s future 
includes that sparkling Magnesia smile! 

Sold everywhere 1/ld. and,l/10Jd. 



Denial Magnesia 

• ® (Regd.) 


■X- * Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of Phillips ’ preparation of magnesia. 


WHAT IS IT? 

You need a partner in the know 
for this. 

Ask your friends to choose a 
person or thing, and to concen¬ 
trate on it while you are out of 
the room. 

Then you come back and your 
confederate, who must arrange it 
that he is the unsuspected ques¬ 
tion master, asks you, Is it this 
thing? Is it that? mentioning 
different persons or things wide 
of the mark, and to each question 
you answer No. 

Question and reply should come 
one after the other quickly, then 
your partner will mention some¬ 
thing with four legs, a piece of 
furniture or an animal, and you 
will know that the question im¬ 
mediately after this is the one to 
which you must answer Yes. 

When a Screw is Loose 

'J’ake the screw out and wind a 
piece of thin wire round its 
thread. It should then grip 
properly in its old hole. 

Much of a Muchness 

Caid a conceited young person 
^ called Mary, 

I like , to be thought quite 

contrary, 

But her friends cried. Why you, 
Like all of us, too. 

Are just, one of a crowd—ordin¬ 
ary! 

Children's Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednes¬ 
day, Jaly 24, to Tuesday, July 30. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Community 
singing; Black and Brown and the 
Blue Banana—a play. Northern 
Ireland, 5.0 The Gentle Moun¬ 
tain (Part' 4); Nature Diary; 
-Frank Capper, (songs at the 
Piano); Competition. Welsh, 5.0 
The Milkmaid, the Beggar, and 
the Shrews’ Fisherman; Folk songs 
of China; Swimming—a talk. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 From the 
Bristol . Zoo. Welsh, 5.0 A 
-Mozart Festival—with the choir 
and ■ orchestra of ‘Whitchurch 
Secondary School. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Enchanted 
Castle) (Part 3). 5.40 Belinda and 

• the Bedouins (No 2). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Another Worzel 
Gummldge story. 5.45 Tommy, 
the Pigeon Spy. 

' SUNDAY, 5.0 The Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress (Part 3); 

MONDAY, 5.0 Punch, Puss, and 
Piper—Part 1 of a serial story. 
5.40 Zoo talk by. Dr Vevers. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Blindmah’s Buff, 
—a short thriller; Madrigals. 


3. And he got what was intended for . 
Jacko. Much explanation was needed! 

A ROUND GAME 

iJ^ake each letter of the alphabet 
in turn (leaving out the 
difficult ones like q and x), and 
go round and round the circle of 
players starting with two letters 
increasing to three, four, and so 
on, and giving words beginning 
with the same initial but inereas-. 
ing in length one letter at a time, 
like this: 

A and one letter—an ■: 

A and two letters—any 
A and three letters—anon 
A and eleven letters—accelera¬ 
tion 

When no one can go any 
further with A, pass oh to B. 

Maxim to Memorise 

H e that doth nothing doth ever 
amiss. • . 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Swallows of the Sea. Sprawled 
on the low cliffs, Don watched 
the antics of the sea-birds as they 
twisted and turned in amazing 
fashion, occasionally skimming 
the waves, to vanish and reappear 
with a silvery fish in their beaks, 

“They reminded me of swal¬ 
lows,” Don told Farmer Gray. 

“They were terns or sea- 
swallows,” said the farmer. “They 
are smaller than the comfhon 
gull, and with their forked tails 
and flight similar to that of the 
swallow, are unmistakable. The 
young birds, when hatched, are a 
mottled colour, and the manner 
in which they blend with their 
surroundings renders them 
almost invisible, affording them 
protection from possible enemies.” 

A Shock For Auntie 

J^xtract from a small boy's 
essay on the ant: 

There are tivo kinds of ants— 
msects and women uncles. 


Last week’s 

ANSWERS 

Puzzle Limerick 

Pots; post; Spot; 
tops ; Stop. 

Three in One 

Plane. 
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Answers to Quiz for Cricketers on page 7 

1 Bowled; Stumped; Run out; Hit 
wicket; Leg before wicket (Ibw); Wilfully 
hitting the ball twice except in defence of 
wicket; Handling the ball; Obstructing 
the field. 2 As the batsmen have not 
crossed, it is Y’s wicket that is broken 
and he is out. 3 No ball. 


Joan is so 

full of fun 

Always getting up to something. 
So high spirited too. Taxes all 
your energy to keep pace with her. 
But in your heart you know her 
health is all that matters. Like 
all wise mothers you agree that 
when needed, a dose of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs’ will soon correct 
stomach upsets and regulate the 
system. It is the natural treat¬ 
ment for children—the laxative 
they like. ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs’ keeps them well and happy. 
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